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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. ADDITIONAL PAPERS. 


I continue the extracts from my miscellaneous 
ge regarding Sir Walter Raleigh. I am not 
able to arrange them with precision as to the 
dates, but, as in the former instances, those readers 
of “ N. & Q.” who are acquainted with the main 
incidents of his career will not find any difficulty 
in this respect. 


Indorsed by Lord Burghley] “21 Decemb. 1587. 
S* Walter Ralegh letter of 2000 foote and 200 horse in 
Dey. and Cornwall. 

Addressed “ To the Right honorable my singuler good 
L. the L. highe Tresourer of Ingland.” 

“ My singuler good Lorde accordinge to your Lord- 
ships and the rest of my Lords directions, I have attended 
the Earle of Bath, and conferred with the deputes of 
Devon and the Citty of Exon for the drawinge to gether, 
of 2000 foote and 200 horse, and I finde great difference 
of —— amonge them: sume are of oppinion that this 
burden wilbe — unto the countrey, standinge att 
this tyme voyde of all trafique, the subside not beinge 
yet gathered, and the _ musters having byn very 
chargeable. St John Gilbert, St Richard Grenvile, and 
the Earle hymsealf, beinge more zelous both in religion 
and her majesties service, who have always founde a 
reddy disposition in their devisions, and willingnes to 
beare what so ever shalbe thought meet for her Majesties 
service by the people, ar of oppinion that the matter and 
service wilbe very fesible. 
carefull usage of the action by the deputes in their severall 
devisions will easely induce the inferior sort to what 
soever shalbe thought n for her majesties saufty 
and their own defence: but sume other of the commishion 





Vhit- | 





t is most asured that the | 





of Devon (in my conscience before the Lorde) beinge 
both infected in religion and vehemently malcontent, 
who by how much the more they are temperat, by so 
much the more dangerous, are secreatly great hinderance 
of all actions tendinge to the good of her majesty or saufty 
of the present state. Tho men make doubt that your 
honor’s instructions alone ar not sufficient and saufe 
warrant for their discharge; and that if any refuse to 
contribute they see not by what they should be inforsed, 
with a thowsand dilatory cavelations. For myne own 
oppinion, under your L. correction, if it might notwith- 
standing stande with her majesties likinge to beare the 
one halfe of the charge, being great, it would be very 
consonant to all good pollicy ; and the countrey, as I judge, 
will willingly defray the rest, which, onles ther wear 
ministers of other disposition will not be so saufly and 
easely brought to effect. I have sent your Lordshipe an 
estimate of the whole, with which I humble pray your L. 
to acquaynt her majesty, and not otherwise to impart my 
letter, because I am bold to write my simple oppinion 
laynly unto your Lordshipe, the same beinge, as the 
rd doth judge, without respect or parciallity, ae 
vowed my travaile and life to her majesties service only 
and for ever. 
“T have writen to the deputes of Cornwall, and am 


forme the rest of hir majesties command geven mee in 
charge by your a 

“ And yeven so, humble cummendyng my service unto 
your Lordshipe favorable construction, I take my leve. 
From Exon this xx of December. 

* Your L. to do you all honor and service, 
“W. Ratseu. 

“ The Cittisens of Exter as yet 
refuse to beare such part as was 
thought meet by the levetenants 
of Devon and the rest.” 


[In an Account entitled “ Extraordinarie pai 
ments out of the Receipt, from our Ladie daie 
1587, until Michas followinge,” occurs this item: 


“18 Junij 1587. To St Walter Raleigh to be imploied 
accordinge to hir Majesties direction ° . M. M* 
(Indorsed by Raleigh), “ Order for the puttinge in red- 
dines of 2000, footmen accordinge to your honor’s direc- 
tions. 
(St R. Grenvill with his Band of . 
Richard Carew with his .. . 
S* John Arrundell with his . . 
Mr Bevill withhis ..... 
The provost marshall John Wrey 
Thomas Lower with his. . . . 
Tristram Arcote with his . . 
John Trelany with his . . . . 200 
| John Reskener with his. . . . 200 


* Wee have apoynted 4 waynes to each hundred, and 
vitles for fourteen dayes, and wee accompt to mount the 
one half on hacknes for expedition: wee provide tooles 
for 200 pioners, as well for our own incampinge as to 
serve her majesty in her camp reall. Also wee have 
ordayned a cornet of horsmen to be in reddines, if your 
honours shall command the same, to be added to this 
2000 footmen ; and if I shall not be commanded down arf 
sealf, I have thought good to direct St Richard Gren 
to have the conduction of this regement to bringe them 
to the campe, wher after your honours may otherwise 
dispose of the charge, as it shall best like your wisdomes. 

“ Your honors humble att cummand, 


“ W. Raueou.” 


800 
300 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


2000 men un- 
der captayns 
to repaire to 
the Court or< 
elsewher with 
my L, direc- 
tions. 
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Indorsed “ xiiij September, 1588. M. for stay of all 
“ upon the north coaste of Devon and Cornwall. 
To Bich. Grenvill. Entred. 


“ R. Tr. and welb. we grete you well. Wher we have 
some occasion offred to us, by reason of certen shippes 
of the Spa. Armada, that coming about Scotland ar 
to sondry portes in the west of Ireland, to put in 
some forces to be sent into Ireland as farder oc- 
shall be en us, which we meane to be ship; 
in the Ryver of ‘on, to pass from there to Waterford 
or Cork, we have thought mete to make choiss of yow for 
this service followyng. We require yow that upon the 
north cost of Devon and Cornwall, towardes Severn, yow 
make stay of all shippyng mete to transport soldiers to 
Waterford, and to gyve c g that the same shippes be 
made redy with Masters, Marynors, and all other maritym 
visions nedefull, so as upon the next warning gyven 
us, or from our Counsel, they may be redy to re- 
ceave our sayd soldiors, which shall be iiit out of Corne- 
wall and Devon, and iiij* out of Glocester and Somersett- 
shire. We have also some other further intention to use 
your service in Ireland with these shippes aforsayd, 
wherof St Walter Ralegh, Knight, whom we have ac- 
uaynted therewith, shall inform yow, who also hath a 
ition for our service to pass into Ireland, ether 
these forces or before they shall depart. 


The following is in Raleigh's handwriting, and 
is indorsed by Sec. Windebank thus: “ Consider- 
ations concerning Reprysalles” : — 

“ All that hath or shalbe taken may be brought in 


question. 
“The pepper of the last carrecke claymed by the 
‘akers. 


wi 


“ The Italians may as well clayme the goods brought 
from the Indies. 

“ Judgments alreddy geven in this case of late for 
Bragg and others. 

“Tf the Queene held her kingdome of the Venetians, 
yet could they not clayme such a preheminence. 

“The Italiens goods taken by the Dunkerkers in our 
75 never by them claymed. 

“The French never clayme their goods taken in 
Spanishe bottomes. 

“ The Veneciens are not ignorant of this law, for be- 
sydes that it is a lawe among all nations, they have had 
a sute against St John Gilbert this two yeare upon the 


ones. 

“ The Kings of Sweden and Denmarke in their late 
warrs did not only confiscate all shipps that came to the 
contrary syde, but putt people to the sworde, of what 
nation soever, that traded with their enemies. 

“The proclamation restraynethe all other bottomes, 
and if question be made of the Spanishe shipps, the sea 
warr of our part is att an end. 

“The Queene will lose ten thowsand pound a yeare 
custome by this Judgment. 

“ And besides the loss to the realme of goods taken 
from the enemye, ther will fol!ow many inconveniences, 
as well the impoverishing of the enemy, the not setting 
our mariners a worke, the disuse of our men from the 
warrs, and the want of intelligence dayly gotten. 

“It were strange to yeld in a case wher ther is a 
direct lawe to warrant. 

“ The clamore of the marchant is not to be esteemed. 

“ Wee shall lose more by leving reprisall than by the 
trade of Vennis. 

“ The Venetiens can not healp us nor harme us. 

“It is matter of great consequence to be yeilded unto. 





| 
| 


priviledge, and greatnes of states and princes are in ques- 
tion. 

“ It were strange that the Queen should doubt to yeild 
that the Inglishe should not serch French bottomes, and 
now doubt to avow good taken in Spanishe shipps from 


Venetiens.” 
J. Payne Corzier, 


CORNISH PROVERBS. 


Whilst the study of the apes dialects has 
greatly increased during the past half century, 
that of local proverbs still remains almost totally 
neglected. In the hope of calling attention to 
this comparatively new pursuit, and showing how 
large a number can be gleaned even from one 
county, I send you this, the first part of a col- 
lection, and with your permission others shall fol- 
low: — 

I. CORNISH PROVERBIAL RHYMES, 
1. He that hurts robin or wren, 
Will never prosper boy nor man. 

In the vulgar pronunciation, the rhyme is at- 
tained by a long 4, min. See also the next 
example : — 

2. By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Ros, Caer and Lan, 
You shall know all Cornish men. 

The second line of this old saw is frequently 
omitted, and certainly the prefixes mentioned in 
it are not so common as those contained in the 

receding line. The antiquity of this saying may 
gathered from the fact that, in Andrew Borde’s 
Book of Knowledge (1542) occur these lines -—- 

“ My bedaver wy] to London to try the law, 

To sue Tre, Pol, and Pen for wagging of a straw.” 

3. Better a clout than a hole out. 

4. More rain, more rest; more water will suit the 
ducks best. 

The following distich refers to magpies : — 

5. One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth. 

Mr. Covcn, in his Folk Lore of a Cornish Vil- 
lage (“N & Q.” 1* S. xii. 37), has made the 
strange substitution of death for birth. 

6. Cornwall will bear a shower every day, 

And two on Sunday. 
7. A Scilly ling is a dish for a king. 
8. Cross a stile, and a gate hard by, 
You’ll be a widow before you die. 


9. The mistress of the mill 
May say and do what she will. 


10. One is a play, and two is a gay [a toy]. 
Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic 

Words, quotes the following passage : — 
“ As if a thiefe should be proud of his halter, a beggar 


wo 


| of his cloutes, a child of his gay, or a fool of his bable.”— 


“ Wee ought to be curious in such a case where honor, Dent’s Pathway, p. 40. 
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11. A Saturday or a Sunday moon 
Comes once in seven years too soon. 

This proverb, slightly varied, appears to be cur- 
rent in several counties of England as well as in 
the Lowlands. Cf. “N. & Q.” 2™ S. ii. 516; 
iii. 58. 

12. With one child you may walk, with two you may 
ride ; 
When you have three at home you must bide. 


13. Like a ribbon double-dyed, 
Never worn and never tried. 
14. Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
And come again another day ; 
When I brew, when I bake, 
You shall have a figgy cake, 
And a glass of brandy. 

With the lower classes of the Cornish, a “ plum 
pudding” and a “ | pes cake” are changed into 
“figgy pudding and cake.” Those, however, who 
wish to be more correct, alter the fourth line into 
“ You shall have a piece of cake.” 

P. W. Trerorren. 


MODERN FOLK BALLADS. 


In former days almost every event that at- 
tracted popular attention was versified in rude 
fashion by some rustic poet, and the ballad was 
the common song of the lower classes. These 
quaint old effusions have now become nearly ob- 
solete; and you hear instead snatches of negro 
melodies, or songs from farces or comic enter- 
tainments, wherever you go, but rarely anything 
like the old “ folk poetry.” 

A short time ago, taking a long run out to sea 
with some of the boatmen from Deseunte—vhe 
I should say, par parenthése, are generally very 
civil and intelligent men—several of the usual 
tales about smuggling were narrated to me. 
Among the rest was the story I venture to relate 
below. I was also told a ballad had been written 
on the subject by some of the fishermen, which 
was often sung by them; and a “ very touching 
song it is,” my informant said. With some 
difficulty, a copy was procured ; and as it is pro- 
bably very nearly the last of that class of poetry, 
it is enclosed exactly as given to me. 

The story is this. About twenty years ago, an 
attempt was made to “run” some tea at a “gap,” 
opening cut through the cliff down to the 
beach, not far southward of Margate. The pre- 
ventive men got scent of the matter, and opposed 
the landing; and at last one of them fired on the 
smugglers, and wounded one of them in the thigh 
a little above the knee. This man was a fine 
strong fellow, called Dick Churchman: a first- 
rate seaman, and a great favourite all along the 
coast. So slight did the wound seem to him, that 
he took no notice of it at all, but kept on rowing, 
and after six hours they landed at Broadstairs, 





and went into a public-house there, called “‘ The 
Tartar Frigate.” Whether they had succeeded in 
“running their goods” or not, I was not told. 
However, shortly after they entered the house, 
Churchman for the first time complained of feel- 
ing “a little faint; and asked for some beer, 
which he drank, and then slipped gently off his 
seat, and fell on the floor stone dead. It was 
found a small artery had been divided, and the 
man had literally bled to death without any one 
of his mates having the slightest idea that he had 
received a serious hurt. 

A report soon spread that the preventive man 
had cut his bullets into quarters when he loaded his 
piece, for the better chance of hitting the men; 
and in the horrible hope that the wounds, in- 
flicted by the ragged lead, might be more deadly. 
As might have been expected, there was a tre- 
mendous burst of popular indignation, and the 
authorities were obliged to remove the preventive 
man to some distant part of the country. A sort of 
public funeral was given to “ poor Dick Church- 
man,” and these are the lines that record his fate. 
They are at once so simple and genuine, I make 
no apology for them, rude as they may be. At an 
rate it was some satisfaction to find that the spirit 
which had listened to the popular lay of the bard, 
the glee-man, the minstrel, and the ballad-singer, 
was not wholly extinct in England. 


“LINES ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD CHURCHMAN. 


“ Good people give attention 
To what I will unfold, 
And, when this song is sung to you, 
*T will make your blood run cold: 


“ For Richard Churchman was that man 
Was shot upon his post, 
By one of those preventive men, 
That guard along our coast. 


“ It was two o’clock one morning, 
As I’ve heard many say, 

Like a lion bold he took his oar, 
For to get under weigh : 


“ For six long hours he laboured, 
All in his bleeding gore, 
Till at eight o’clock this man did faint— 
Alas! he was no more! 


“ And then this bold preventive man 
Was forced to run away, 
For on the New Gate station 
He could no longer stay. 
“ There was hopes they’d bring him back again, 
And tie him to a post; 
As a warning to all preventive men, 
That guard along our coast. 


“ Then they took him to St. Laurence church, 
And he lies buried there ; 
All with a hearse and mourning coach, 
And all his friends were there: 


“ And sixty couple of blue-jackets, 
With tears all in their eyes, 
All for the loss of Churchman, 
Unto their great surprise. 
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“ For he was beloved by all his friends, 
Likewise by rich and poor; 
Let’s hope the man that murdered him 
Will never rest no more!” 


Enclosed is the original, in the boatman’s 
writing ; both which, and the spelling, are much 
better than might be ex from one of his 
class. 


Poets’ Corner. 


LORD RUTHVEN. 


In Park's edition of Lord Orford’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, a long notice is given of Patrick, 
third Lord Ruthven, who was a marked man of 
the time, for his participation in the slaughter of 
Rizzio —an act which was a year afterwards re- 

ed by the assassination of Henry Lord Darnley 
at Kirk of Field. In a foot-note, the accom- 
plished editor has taken notice of a curious little 
work entitled the Ladies Cabinet Enlarged and 
a portion of which is said, in the pre- 
face dated in 1666, to have been derived from 
the learned and scientific observations of a “ Lord 
Ruthven.” Mr. Park, who had before him only 
the fourth edition, dated 1667, has made a mis- 
take as to the authorship, which, strange to say, 
is shown by evidence furnished by himself. In 
the preface, the portion of the volume previously 
mentioned is represented as taken from the papers 
of the late Right Honourable and learned Chymist, 
the Lord Ruthven.” Now Lord Ruthven of 
Freeland, the party supposed to be the author, 
was alive in 1672; his son David, the second 
Lord, having been served heir of his father May 
10, 1673. The date of the peerage was Feb. 7, 
1650. From this it follows that the late Lord 
Ruthven of 1666 could not be the person who 
was ennobled in 1650, and lived at least until the 
year 1672. 

It would be very obliging if any of your readers, 
possessing earlier editions, would inform the writer 
as to whether the preface partially quoted by Mr. 
Park, occurs in any one of them, and especially 
what are the dates of the first editions ;* because 
it is possible that the Lord Ruthven referred to 
may have been the immediate surviving younger 


brother of the murdered Earl of Gowrie, and | 


who, de jure, was entitled to be so called, as the 


moment the breath had passed from his lord- | 


~ body, the title jure sanguinis came to him, 
and he never was lawfully attainted as Earl of 
Gowrie. 

It is an historical fact that William, by right 
fourth Earl, was addicted to scientific pursuits, 
and had great knowledge in chemistry, whereas 














(* Watt and Lowndes give the date of 1654, 12mo, as 
the first edition.—Eb. } ' 


the Ruthvens of Freeland were not in the slightest 
degree given to such investigations. Earl Wil- 
liam might have safely come back any time after 
the demise of the family utor, for King 
Charles does not seem to have entertained the 
same detestation of the Ruthvens as his father 
had, for he raised one of the family to the high 
rank of an earl both in England and Scotland. 
This nobleman having left only two daughters, 
the Earldoms of Forth and Brentford expired with 
himself. J. M. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TITANS AND DRAGONS, 
AND ORIGIN OF THE VINE. 


“ Androcydes, sapientia clarus, ad Alexandrum magnum 
scripsit, intemperantiam ejus cohibens: ‘Vinum poturus, 
Rex, memento bibere te sanguinem Terre.’” — Pliny, 

Jat, Hist. 1. xiv. c. 5. 


In the astral myths, the giants symbolised the 
terrene energy ; and this sage admonition of the 
renowned Androcydes suggested to me the fol- 
lowing mythological fancy : — 


Great Terra trembled — surging with affright 
Did Neptune in his deep recesses cower ; 

Till the swift Hours, sphere-circling, waked each 

Star.* 

In darkening twilight of the west afar 

| Then flashed Orion’s splendent sword, and bright 
Arcturus beaconed from his zenith tower 

To Cepheus, Sagittarius, Sirius—all 

Heaven's mighty host to mount the flaming wall.t 


Startled from slumber, Nox beheld the stream 
Of their dread darts, a meteor we po hurled, 

Frequent and thick, against the rebel Giant, 

| Who, with his sons, and Dragon brood, defiant, 

| (Unnatural league) would vanquish Jove supreme, 
And mar the orbéd order of the World.— 

Dubious the war, till Lucifer’s pale crest 

Signalled Apollo from the kindling east. 





Scarce had Aurora cleft the veil of clouds 
That wrapped Olympus, when the Sun-God 





rose.— 
| Struck by the dreadful lightning of his eye, 
| O’erthrown, transfixed, the monster Saurians die, 
(Memorialled hideous in their stony shrouds ;) 





| 


* *Aorpalas 88 oddayyas arapBées SrAuway “Opa 


"Aplwv tipos efAxe. — Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 1. i. 
The sublime though incongruous imagery of Milton’s 


paradisaical poems is borrowed wholesale from the de- 
| scriptions in the Dionysiaca of the Titanian War, and 
| filiation of the starry genii; although few scholars will 
| feel disposed 
| Greek of that stilted and curious epic. 


to hunt out these plagiarisms in the crabbed 


+ “Meenia flammantia Mundi.”—Lucretius. 
t “ Tempestas telorum.”— Ovid. 
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While ‘neath the ‘hissing bolts’ redoubled blows 
Typheeus’ life-blood o'er the dark soil flows : 
Thence sprang the — fruitage of the Vine, 
Yielding for gods and men the glorious purple 

. wine. 
J. L. 
Dublin. 


Intecrrmate Campren or Kine Caartes IT. 
I enclose a cutting from a newspaper, purporting 
to give as correct a list of these as can be ascer- 
tained, or I should rather say, those whom King 
Charles acknowledged as his own. Perhaps some 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can point out inac- 
curacies in the statement; at any rate there is 
one in calling the Duchess of Cleveland Barbara 
Villiers instead of Palmer : — 


“ The illegitimate children of King Charles II. were 
moe believed to be legion, but he acknowledged 
only (1) James Stuart, son of a young lady in Jersey, 
who took holy orders, and died a Catholic priest; (2) 
James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Lucy Walters, exe- 
cuted for treason by his uncle’s command; (3) Mary, 
daughter of the same lady, married first to William Sars- 
field, an Irish gentleman, and afterwards to William 
Fanshaw ; (4) Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Southampton, 
(5) Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, (6) George Fitz- 
roy, Duke of Northumberland, and (7) Anne, Countess 
of Sussex —all children of Barbara Villiers, the fierce 
Duchess of Cleveland; (8) Charles Beauclerk, Duke of 
St. Alban’s, and (9) James Beauclerk, sons of Nell 
Gwynne; (10) Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, son 
of Louise Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth; (11) 


Mary Tudor, married to the heir of Lord Derwentwater, | 


daughter of Mary Davis; (12) Charles Fitzcharles, and 
(13) a girl who died young, children of Catherine Pegge ; 
and (14) Charlotte Boyle, alias Fitzroy, wife of Sir 
Robert Paston, Bart., afterwards Earl of Yarmouth, 
daughter of Elizabeth, Viscountess Shannon. Three of 
these founded dukedoms which still exist — Grafton, 
Richmond, and St. Albans—and other families trace 


their rise to connection with the children of the last | 


popular Stuart.” 
OXoONIENSIS. 


Lorp, Lapy: taem Derrvation. — “ My 


Lord,” as a style of address, is of frequent occur- | 


rence in the Bible, while the use of “Sir” is 
comparatively rare, the earliest passage in which 
we meet with it being Genesis xliii. 20, “ O Sir, 
we came down,” &c. See John iv. 11; xx. 15; 
Acts xiv. 15; Rev. vii. 14, and elsewhere. It 
was used, as now, to strangers, or to elders, im- 
plying respect, as instanced above. 

“ My lord” seems to have been universally 
adopted. Kings and prophets were so addressed. 
“ Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord.” (See 


Gen. xviii. 12.) Rachel thus speaks of her father. | 
Esau is thus courteously mentioned by Jacob. | 


Joseph is so addressed by the brethren, though 
of course as a stranger of note. Joshua to his 
chief—* My Lord Moses, forbid them.” But the 
following is an exceptional use; one which I do 
not remember to have met with elsewhere in the 


Bible: “ Now therefore Lord Holofernes,” &c. 
Judith v. 24. 

“ Lord” is said to be an abbreviation of the 
Anglo-Saxon compound Hlaf-ord, and was for- 
merly so written ; = Alaf, raised, and ord, origin, 
of high birth. So “lady.” is the Anglo-Saxon 
Hlafd-ig : the initial letter omitted gives Lafd-ig, 
which, with the final ig changed into y, becomes 
Lafd-y ; the f suppressed, we have Lady = lofty, 
raised, exalted. “ Lord” and “ Lady” have been 
otherwise traced from A.-S.; but the a 
already given is preferred by etymologists. ( 
Richardson On the Study of Words, and Dict., 
s.vv. “ Lord,” “ Lady.”) F. Parxort. 


Tue Vauve or a Dary Paper 1s 1741.—From 
an indenture, dated August 31, 1741, between 
Dorothy Beaumont and James Myonet, it appears 
that one Mr. Vander Esch assigned to Mrs. Beau- 
mont “three-twentyeth portions, or shares of, and 
in the public newspaper commonly called or known 
by the name of the Dayly Advertizer,” as an 
equivalent for the payment of 200/. The trans- 
actions detailed in this curious document arise 
out of the sale and purchase of South Sea Stock ; 
by dabbling in which poor Dorothy Beaumont 
found her way to the Fleet. If 200/. was the 





selling price of the aforesaid shares, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the* Daily Advertiser was 
worth about 13327. Is this likely ? B. H. C. 


Towr, Towter.—These words are looked upon 
as vulgar, and are banished from respectable dic- 
tionaries accordingly. I consider them unjustly 
treated, and I beg to offer a word in their be- 
half. Those staid personages, whom we see so 
constantly about Doctors’ Commons, with tradi- 
tional gravity and unimpeachable white aprons— 
the immemorial towters—one would think sufficient 
vouchers for the respectability of the name. But 
| further than this, I believe the word fowt occurs, 
with only a slight alteration, in the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures. In 2 Cor. viii. 1, in 
the phrase “ we do you to wit.” I think “to wit” 
| is certainly to be considered as only one word, 
and “do” as the auxiliary verb. Otherwise there 
would be an archaism, difficult to account for at 
the time of our translators. Of course, originally 
“T do you to wit,” meant “I make you to know ;” 
but “do” ceased to mean “ make,” and came, it 
would seem, to be regarded in this phrase as a 
mere auxiliary verb: “ to-wit,” or towt, being the 
principal mn. 4 “ To-wit,” or towt, —_ 
came to mean “to inform,” or “direct ;” and a 
“ to-witter,” or towter, one who informs or directs. 

Some candid reader of “N. & Q.” may have 
something more correct to impart; if not, his 
| utatur mecum. » Ate 


Exrcution or Anxe Boren. — In Houssaie’s 
| Essays (vol. i. p. 435) a little circumstance is re- 
lated concerning the decapitation of Anne Boleyn, 
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which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our 
historian notices that the person who executed 
her was born in Calais; and the*following story 
concerning her is said to have been handed down 
by tradition from an account of the executioner 
himself : — 

“Anne Boleyn, being on the scaffold, would not con- 
sent to have her eyes bandaged, saying that she had no 
fear of death; but, as she was opening them every mo- 
ment, he could not bear their tender and beautiful 
glances; he, to take her attention from him, took off his 
shoes, and approached her silently while another person 
advanced to her, who made a great noise. This circum- 
stance is said to have attracted the eyes of Anne Boleyn 
to him, whereupon he struck the fatal blow.” 

Tuomas FirMrncer. 


Scuteswic-Hotstem. —The following _his- 
torical facts may assist in removing the Gordian 
knot of red tape with which diplomacy has en- 
veloped the question of right to the dominion of 
these duchies : — 

1. Schleswig is admitted universally to be an 
appanage of the Danish crown; its government 
or constitution varies from that of Denmark, in 
retaining more of the representative element. 
The Gottorp portion of Schleswig was formally 
ceded to the King of Denmark in 1773. The 
nae of Schleswig in 1848 consisted of — 

anes, 185,000; Frisians, 25,000 ; and Germans, 
120,000. Total, 330,000. 

2. Holstein, after various conquests and revo- 
Tutions, was, in 1715, by a treaty with France, 
England, Russia, and Prussia, guaranteed to Den- 
mark in perpetual and peaceable possession. 

3. In 1806, upon the breaking up of the Ger- 
man Empire, Holstein was incorporated with 
Schleswig and Denmark as one monarchy. 

4. In 1815, the King of Denmark, conformably 
with the treaty of Vienna, joined the German 
Confederation as Duke of Holstein, with one 
vote in seventeen, and three votes out of the total 
of sixty-six, according to the subject-matter dis- 
cussed in the Diet. 

5. The King of Denmark, Ferdinand VIL., in 
1815, proposed to give a constitution to Holstein, 
which was disallowed by the German Confedera- 
tion. 

6. On July 4, 1850, the London protocol, signed 
by Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Sweden, 
guaranteed the ge my of Denmark, and ap- 
proved the steps taken by the King relative to 
the settlement of the Danish succession. 
~.7. The protocol of August 23, 1850, was agreed 
to at London relative to Denmark, Schleswig 
and Holstein, by Austria, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Sweden, and Norway. 

8. The last important treaty of London by the 
above European Powers, on May 8, 1852, regu- 
lated the settlement of the Danish Crown, and 


set aside the claim of the house of Augustenburg. 
T. J. Bucxrton. 





Queries. 


Ancestor Worsuir.—Will any of your readers 
inform me, for the benefit of a clergyman en- 
gaged in missionary work in South Africa, of 
any English or French works which treat of an- 
cestor worship, and ancestral worshipping nations? 
If of sidereal worship and sidereal worshipping 
peoples or tribes also, all the better. H. ae 


Hvuecu Bransam.—In Hakluyt’s Collection of 
Voyages (about p. 590 of the edition I used in 
the British Museum), there occurs in an account 
of Iceland, mention of a letter sent to the Bishop 
of Holar (Gudbrand Thorliac) by the reverend 
and vertuous Master Hugh Branham, minister of 
the church of Harwich in England, in a.p. 1592 
or thereabouts. The letter of Parson Branham is 
not given, only the Icelandic bishop's reply. Can 
anyone tell me where I can find Branham’s letter, 
or anything about Branham ? E. S. M. 


A But or Burxe’s. —Burke, in his “ Speech 
on the Petition of the Unitarians” (1792), says :— 

“In a Christian Commonwealth, the Church and the 
State are one and the same thing ; being different integral 
parts of the same whole.” 

Can any one help me to a logical interpretation 
of this passage, and explain how two different parts 
of the same thing can be identical? Are we to 
account for Burke’s language in this instance by 
recollecting his nationality ? .G 


Camprinvce Vittaces.—Two villages, errone- 
ously called sometimes Papworth St. Agnes, and 
Papworth St. Everard —as Papworth Agnes is 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and Papworth 
Everard to St. Peter— exist in Cambridgeshire. 
Can any of your readers explain the peculiar 
“agnomen” of Agnes and Everard? I never yet 
heard this explained. P. Ausrey AuDLEY. 


James Cummine, F.S.A. (son of Alexander 
Cumming, F.R.S.) was one of the chief clerks of 
the Board of Control, and edited Feltham’s Re- 
solves, 1806. He also drew up so much of the 
East India Report of 1813 as relates to Madras. 
Mr. M'Culloch (Zit. Pol. Econ. 106) says he was 
“remarkable for his minute and extensive know- 
ledge of Indian affairs.” The date of his death is 
requested.* S. Y. R. 

Haypn’s Canzonets.—May I trouble you with 
another query respecting Haydn? Which of these 
beautiful compositions— beautiful music wedded 
to charming verse—were written to original Eng- 
lish poetry? The first six were written to words 





[* Our correspondent will find many particulars of Mr. 
Cumming’s public life in the following Veo! printed 
pamphlet, a copy of which is in the ritish Museum : 
“ Brief Notice of the Services of Mr. Cumming, late head 
of the Revenue and Judicial Departments in the Office of 
the Right Hon. the Board of Commissioners for the Af- 
fairs of India, dated July 20, 1824. | 
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supplied by Anne Horne, the wife of the celebrated 
John Hunter. Which of these six were originals, 
and which translations ? Juxta TurRim. 


Heratpic.—I should be grateful to any of your 
heraldic contributors who could furnish me with 
the blazon of the differences (marks of cadency) 
borne by the following members of the royal 
house of Plantagenet : — 

1. Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence. 

2. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. (Baines’s 
Lancashire gives him “a label of three points, 
ermine.” Is this correct ?) 

3. Richard, Earl of Cambridge (son of Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York) beheaded, 1415. 

4. Richard, Duke of York, his son, slain at 
Wakefield. 

5. George, Duke of Clarence: he of “the 
Malmsey butt.” 

6. His daughter Margaret, Countess of Salis- 
oury, wife of Sir Richard Pole, K.G. 

Fitz Joun. 


Str Joun Jacon, Knt.—Sir John Jacob, Knt., 
of Bromley, Kent, was living in 1653. Can any 
of your correspondents kindly inform me as to 
his parentage ; on what occasion and by whom he 
was knighted; whom he married, and whether any 
of his descendants are still living ? H. C. F. 


Latin Quotation.—Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
reduce to sense the following bit of Latinity in an 
old Concio P— 

“ Hine dicitur spiritu corritatis quam obsignat indum 
dibus nostris; non credencit a ergo est spiritu qui ab- 
duom deposito ad humana commenta.” 

Good Latin and English of this specimen of 
type, printed off after being driven into “pie,” 
will be acceptable. A Srupent. 


Meccau.—The elder Niebuhr (Desc. de I’ Ara- 
bie, p. 310) mentions Jean Wilde as having visited 
Meccah. Where can I find an account of his 
travels ? 

It seems, by-the-bye, to be a net uncommon 
belief that Burton was the first Christian who 
visited the shrines of El Islam. There were cer- 
tainly eight who preceded him, to wit, Ludovico 
Bartema (1503), Jean Wilde, Joseph Pitts, Ali 
Bey (1807), Giovanni Jinati (1814), Burckhardt 
(1815), Bertolucci, and Dr. George A. Wallen 
(1845). There is no evidence that any of these 
were renegades; though they were, of course, 
compelled to adopt Mohammedan rites and cus- 
toms, and to avoid any open profession of their 
Christian belief. 

Will some of your readers help me to enlarge 
this list ? P. W.S. 

New York. 


_ Georce Pouter. —In Collins's Peerage (1812), 
in the enumeration of the issue of William Poulet, 





first Marquis of Winchester, I find the following 
passage : — ‘ 

“ Lord Thomas Poulet, of Cossington, in the — 
Somerset, second son, married Mary, daughter and hei 
of Thomas Moore of Melpash, in Dorsetshire, and had 
her, first, George Poulet, who by Alice his wife, daughter 
of Thomas Pacy (or Plesey) of Holberry in Hants, was 
father of Rachel, married to Philip de Carteret, Lord of 
St. Owen’s and Sark, ancestor to the late Earl Granville, 
&e.”—Vol. ii. p. 373. 

On the other hand, the author of Les Chro- 
niques de U'Ile de Jersey, written in or about the 
year 1585, and published in Guernsey in 1832, 
says that the George Powlet, whose daughter 
Rachel was married in January, 1581, to Philip 
de Carteret, was the brother of Sir Amias Povwlet, 
at that time Governor of Jersey, better known in 
history as one of the jailors of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and ancestor of the Earls Poulett. 

I am fully persuaded that the Chronicler is 
right, and that Collins is wrong. I should, how- 
ever, be glad to receive any confirmation on the 
point. P. 8. Carer. 


Rev. Curistorser Ricwarpson. — Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
the birth-place and parentage of the Rev. Chris- 
topher Richardson, ejected from the parish of 
Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, in 1662? I have 
obtained many particulars of his after life, but I 
have no account of him before 1649; at which 
time, by the Parliamentary Survey of the Livings, 
now in the library at Lambeth Palace, he was at 
Kirkheaton. I presume that he had Presbyterian 
orders. No trace can be found of him, as far as I 
can learn, at Cambridge or Oxford. I have been 
told that the correspondence of Cromwell's Com- 
missioners, respecting the fitness of the men put 
into livings, is still in existence; but I am unable 
to find anything of the sort at the Record and 
State Paper Office, in the printed list of papers 
belonging to the interregnum period. J.R. 


Rotation Orrice. — What is the meaning of 


this? I understand it to be some office where 
justices of the peace met. Query, for what = - 
pose ? - 


Rarter.—This family was settled near Thorsk, 
Yorkshire, about 1650. I should be glad to find 
a pedigree. Sr. T. 

Sancrorr. — As my Query (3" S. iv. 147) has 
received no reply, may I be permitted to repeat it 
in a form more likely perhaps to meet with an 
answer? Archbishop Sancroft is said to have had 
six sisters. Are the names of their husbands 
known? There was a legal firm in London, some 
thirty or forty years ago—the Messrs. Bogue and 
Laniest—ole could probably have answered the 
question ; and it is just possible that this may 
meet the eye of their successors in business, if 
such there be. Se. T 
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Joun Sarcent, Ese.— Where can I obtain the 
best account of John Sargent, Esq., M.P. for 
Seaford and for Queenborough, sometime Secre- 


tary to the Treasury, and author of The Mine and 


other poems? He died in 1830.* M. A. Lower. 


Dr. Jacop Serentus.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I éan get sight of the fol- 
lowing book by Dr. Jacob Serenius, who was 
Swedish chaplain in London, 1723-1734, and who 
died Bishop of Strengnaes in Sweden, 1776? 
Examen Harmonia Religionis Lutherane et Angli- 
cane, Leyden, 1726, 8vo. E. S. M. 


Queries with Answers. 


Taz Mrsister1at Woopen Spoon. — There is 
a note in “The Inner Life of the House of Com- 
mons,” in the Illustrated Times of March 5, under 
the above heading, and the writer suggests a re- 
ference to the Editor of “ N. & Q.” for explana- 
tiom. It is stated that a rigorous account is kept 
of every vote of every member of the government. 
At the unnual dinner of the ministers, held at the 
close of each session, the chief whip reads this 
list, and it is said that the man to whose name is 
appended the smallest number of votes, is pre- 
sented with a wooden spoon. It will no doubt be 
interesting to many readers to ascertain the origin 
of this strange custom. yy 

[It is, we believe, quite true that a list of the votes of 
those members of the government who are in the House 
of Commons is produced at the Whitebait Dinner, and he 
who is lowest on the list is probably regarded, by his 
Cambridge friends at least, as{the wooden spoon. During 
the administration of Sir Robert Peel, when the minis- 
terial party was starting for Greenwich, one of them, in 
passing through Hungerford Market, bought a child’s 
penny mug and a wooden spoon. After dinner, when the 
list of votes had been read out, the penny mug, on which 
was painted either “ James,” or “ For a good boy,” was 
presented, with all due solemnity, to Sir James Graham, 
and the wooden spoon to Sir William Follett. This is 
probably the origin of the statement quoted by our cor- 
respondent. } 

Bisuor Barnany Porrer. —Can any of your 
north-country readers inform me winter there 
was ever a Bishop of Carlisle, by name Dr. Bar- 
naby Potter? Dr. Potter preceded Robert Her- 
rick, the poet, in the living of Dean Prior, Devon- 
shire; but what his subsequent career was I 
cannot ascertain. W. E. D. 

[Barnaby Potter was born at or near Kendal in 1578. 
He was educated in Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
was afterwards made Provost. He held this post for ten 





ett gp Esq., died at Lavington, in Sussex, 
on 9, , aged eighty-one.—Gent. Mag. for Se 
1831, p. 285.—Eb. } ™ ¥ = 








years, when he was chosen chaplain to King James L, 
and by his interest, his nephew, Christopher Potter, 


| sueceeded to the Provostship. From the University he 


resorted to the court, where he at first attended on Prince 
Charles. When Charles ascended the throne (1625) 
Potter was made Bishop of Carlisle, “ notwithstanding 
there were other suitors for it, and he ne’er sought for it.” 
He was consecrated at Ely House, in Holborn, London, 
on 15th March, 1628-9, and was commonly called “the 
puritanical bishop.” Fuller remarks, that “it was said 
of him, in the time of King James I., that organs would blow 
him out of the church, which I do not believe, the rather 
because he was loving of, and skilful in, vocal musick, 
and could bear his part therein. He was of a weak con- 
stitution, melancholy, lean, and a hard student.” He 
died in London in Jan. 1641-2, and was buried in St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden. Vide Nicholson’s Annals of 
Kendal, second edition, 1861, p. 333 yand Wood’s Athena, 
by Bliss, iii. 21.) 


WuuuMm Spence (Political Writer.) — This 
gentleman, who lived at Hull, was author of a 
remarkable pamphlet, entitled Britain —. 
dent of Commerce, first published in 1807. There 
were several subsequent editions, and it was ho- 
noured by answers from James Mill and Col. Tor- 
rens. He also published other works, one dated 
1815. His disciples, who were called Spenceans, 
created much alarm in or about 1818. The date 
of Mr. Spence’s death will oblige 8. Y. R. 


[ Well may we exclaim “Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis!” William Spence the political econo- 
mist is now clean forgotten; while William Spence, 
F.L.S., the entomologist (the same gifted individual), 
will be long remembered for his assiduous labours in na- 
tural history. Mr. Spence was a native of Bishop Burton, 
near Beverley, and on the establishment of the Hull 
Rockingham became the first editor of that weekly jour- 
nal. His reputation asa political economist was chiefly 
established by the publication of the work noticed by our 
correspondent. Four of Mr. Spence’s early productions 
were republished by himself in one volume 8vo in 1822, 
entitled Tracts on Political Economy, viz. 1. Britain In- 
dependent of Commerce. 2. Agriculture the Source of 
Wealth. 3. The Objections against the Corn Law Bill 
Refuted. 4. Speech on the East India Trade. In the 
Dedication to John Symmons, Esq. he says, “I have to 
thank Entomology for procuring me the acquaintance of 
my excellent and learned Associate in another literary 
undertaking, whose friendship has, for fifteen years, formed 
one of the principal enjoyments of life,”—alluding to the 
Rev. William Kirby, his colleague on that valuable work, 
An Introduction to Entomology. 

Mr. Spence died at his house in Lower Seymour Street 
on Jan. 6, 1860, aged seventy-seven. In the obituary 
memorials of him at that time, not the least notice, how- 
ever, was taken of his works on Political Economy. 

Our correspondent must not confound William Spence, 
the entomologist, with Thomas Spence, the founder 
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of the Spencean Scheme. This visionary writer at 
one time kept a stall at No. 8, Little Turnstile, High 
Holborn, which he called “The Hive of Liberty,” where 
he not only retailed saloup, but his notable production 
“ Pigs’ Meat ; or Lessons for the People, alias (according to 
Burke) the Swinish Multitude, published in Penny Num- 
bers, weekly collected by the Poor Man’s Advocate (an old 
persecuted Veteran in the Cause of Freedom) in the course 
of his Reading for Twenty Years, &c.” To attract public 
attention to his Scheme, Spence struck a variety of me- 
dalets or seditious tokens, some of which are politically 
satirical and extremely curious. On one was his bust 
surrounded with the words, “T. Spence, a State Pri- 
soner in 1794.” On the obverse is a representation of 
George IIL. riding upon John Bull, having an ass’s head, 
and exclaiming submissively, “Am I not thine ass?” 
See Balaam (“N. & Q.” 24 S. vi. 348). After his chival- 
rous labours for the “swinish multitude,” poor Spence 
closed his earthly career on Sept. 8, 1814, aged fifty- 
seven. At his funeral appropriate medallions were distri- 
buted, and a pair of scales, indicative of the justice of his 
views, preceded his body to the grave. ] 


Smr Joun Carr. — In“a Bible in the possession 
of Mr. Bourne of Boxhulle, near Battle in Sussex, 
is the following copy of a singular epitaph. It is 
inscribed on the blank page between the Old and 
New Testaments. e Bible is, I think, the 
first edition of the Authorised Version, and the 
handwriting appears to be of about the time of 
Charles I. : — 

“heare lies Sir John Calf 
thrise mayor of london with 
horner honner honner 
O}woe worth subtil death more 
subtil then a fox | would not let 
Sir John Calf live til he had 
beene an oxe | that he might 
have got his liveing a mongst 
briers and thornes | and don as 
his fore-olders did were 
hornes hornes hornes.” 

The book — to have been in'the possession 
of a family of Gilpin of London about the time 
when this fly-leaf scribbling was made. 

Query. Was Sir John Calf a real personage ; 
and, if so, when did he serve his mayoralty? I 
I have no list of Lord Mayors by me. 

Manx Antony Lower. 

[Another version of this singular epitaph appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 294 §. vii. 147. The Mayoralty of London has 
certainly never been ornamented with a “real” Sir John 
Calf; although the original lines, injwhich there is no 
mention of a Mayor of London, may have been satirically 
applied to some civic magistrate. The epitaph occurs in 
Camden’s Remaines, first published in 1604. We quote 
from the edition of 1764, edited by John Philipot : — 

“A merry mad maker, as they call ts now, was 
fo hee v in the time of King Henry III. made this for 
*O Deus omnipotens Virvtt miserere JoANSTs, 
Quem mors preveniens noluit esse bovem.’ 





‘Which in our time (says Camden) was thus paraphrased 
by the translator :— 
‘ All Christian men in my behalf, 
Pray for the soul of Sir John Calf. 
O cruel death, as subtle as a Fox, 
Who would not let this Calf live till he had been an 


Ox 

That = ht have eaten both brambles and thorns, 

And when he came to his father’s years, might have 

worn horns.’” 

The Latin couplet is given by Franciscus Swertius, 
Epitaphia Joco- Seria, ed. 1645, p. 87, where it is entitled 
“ Magistri Ioannis le Veau.” Camden’s version is also 
printed in Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 121.] 


Becancety og Baccancetp. — Two councils 
were held here. Are we to understand Becken- 
ham or Bapchild, both in Kent ? B. H.C 

[Bapchild in Kent is considered to have been the place 
by some of our most learned antiquaries, namely, Camden, 
Dr. Plot, Johnson of Cranbrooke, J. M. Kemble, and by the 
editors of the Monumenta Historica Britannica, fol. 1848- 
“Some few,” says Hasted, “have supposed it, from the 
similitude of the name, to have been held at Beckenham, a 
place at the western extremity of Kent; but Bapchild 
has full as much similitude of name, especially as one 
copy writes it Bachanchild; and its being situated in the 
midst of the county, close to the high road, and so near 
to Canterbury, makes it much more probable to have been 
held here.”—History of Kent, ii. 600. ] 


Wax or Investitures.—W hat was the origin of 
the War of Investitures, and When did it take 
place ? T. 0.8. 

[The war between the Emperor Henry IV. and Pope 
Gregory VIL., 1075-1085, arising out of the endeavour of 
the pope to deprive sovereigns of the rights of nominating 
bishops and abbots, and investing them with the cross 
and ring, was called the War of Investitures. ] 





Replies. 
PUBLICATION OF DIARIES. 
(3"¢ S. v. 107.) 


When I communicated three articles on “ Ma- 
thematics and Mathematicians” to the Philoso- 
phical Magazine for March, June, and September, 
1853, I had no idea that, after the lapse of eleven 
years, I should be compelled to “take up the 
other battledore ” in defence of my extracts from 
the MS. journals of the late Mr. Reuben Burrow. 
Nor should I have deemed it necessary, even now, 
to have added — to what is there stated, 
had Prorrsson De Moraan confined himself 
within the limits of legitimate criticism. But 
when he distinctly charges me, in p. 108 of the 
current volume of this work, with having omitted 
certain portions of these journals from motives 
which are “not due to supposed irrelevancy, or 
want of interest,” I feel that I cannot remain any 
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longer silent. I wish emphatically to assert, that 
—- ¥* not the case. If in any extract I have 
included a sentence or two which may appear 
immaterial to my subject, it must be put down to 
inadvertence only, and not to design; inasmuch as 
a sense of impropriety, and “supposed irrele- 
vancy,” were the only motives which led me to 
omit all the other passages which may be found 
in the MS. journals, now belonging to the Royal 
Astronomical Society. The omitted portions had 
nothing whatever to do either with mathematics or 
mathematicians, and hence their nonappearance in 
my published papers. 

When those articles were written, I knew 
nothing of the abuse of Wales and Green, con- 
tained on the fly-leaf of Prorrssor De Moraan’s 
copy of the Miscellanea Curiosa; and when he 
forwarded me a transcript of these scribblings, 
with a request that I would send them for inser- 
tion in “ Nv. & Q.,” I declined to do so from the 
repugnance I felt against becoming the means of 
perpetuating private slander and obscenity, whe- 
ther it concerned “the highly accomplished Dr. 
Halley,” or the “ very low-minded” and ill-fated 
Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

Those who read Proressor De Morean’s re- 
marks, without referring to my original papers in 
the Phil. Magazine, will naturally come to the 
conclusion that I have omitted everything “ which 
may show (Mr. Burrow) unfavourably.” Such 
persons, however, will hold a very different opinion 
on the subject after due examination; since allu- 
sions to his irregular habits—his irritable disposi- 
tion—his extreme prejudices—his frequent quar- 
rels—and his violent antipathies—occur in almost 
every page. Nor hove I failed to caution my 
readers against adopting the literal sense of his 
words, whenever it seemed to me to be required. 
I hold all these characteristics to be sufficient to 
portray the general “character of this accuser of 
the brethren,” without including’ those objection- 
able items upon which such qualified opinions 
and cautions are founded. It is indeed matter of 
—— to me, that the task of laying on the 

arkest tints has passed into other and abler 
hands. My opinion respecting Mr. Burrow’s 
general trustworthiness, so far as mathematics and 
mathematicians are concerned, remains unchanged. 
No court of law, with which I am acquainted, 
would reject his testimony on the grounds al- 
leged: for I know of no syllogism in formal logic 
which will suffice to prove that, because a man is 
occasionally coarse in his language, and brutal in 
his conduct, he is therefore not to be credited on 
matters of mathematical history or biography, 
which have been deliberately communicated to 
him by a librarian of the Royal Society, who was 
intimately acquainted with most of the persons 
named. T. T. Wiurxinson. 


Burnley. 





TALLEYRAND’S MAXIM. 
(3" S. v. 34.) 


I have already furnished an earlier authority 
than Talleyrand, Goldsmith, South, Dr. Young, 
Voltaire, and Fontenelle, see “N. & Q.,” 2™4 §, 
xi. 416. I now propose to ascend through me- 
dizval times up to the remotest antiquity. 

Erasmus, Lingua, sive de lingue usu et abusu, 
(Opp. iii. par. 2): — 

“Exsibilatur in Ethnicorum theatris impia vox, ‘H 
yaarr’ ducpox’, h 58 gpiv avwudros. Id est, Jurata 
lingua est, animus injuratus est. Quin potius exploditur 
e a Christianorum? Cfr. Cicero, De Officiis, lib. iii. 
c. 29. 

The Jesuit, Joannes-Eudewmon, or L’Heureux, 
took Casaubon to task for saying that he knew 
not what authorities Garnet could have for his 
doctrine of equivocation :— 

“If thou hadst read Augustin, Gregory, and the other 
Fathers, thou wouldst have found that the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets, and God himself are the authorities of Gar- 
net’s uivocation.” — Eudemon-Joannes, Re sio ad 
Epist. Is. Casaub. c. viii. p. 164, edit. Col. Agripp. 1612, 
quoted by Steinmetz, Hist. of the Jesuits, iii, 162. 

Abbot, in his Antilogia, denies that these eva- 
sions are any where justified either in Scripture 
or in the works of the Fathers : — 

“ Neque calluit hanc doctrinam Augustinus, cui in tota 
illa tractatione (de Mendacio) ubi occasio tanta, nun- 
quam ars ista ad vitanda utrinque tanta discrimina tam 
necessaria, in mentem venit . Da mihi tu furci- 
fer ex omni hominum antiquitate, loquor indignabundus 
et xger, da ex omni antiquitate, Ethnica, Judaica, Chris- 
tiana, da vel unum cui reservationes iste tue probate 
sunt, nisi siqui forte in infamiam notati sunt, et humani 
generis in pestem habiti.”—P. 26. 

He might have added these severe expressions 
from the same Father, Augustine (De unico Bap- 
tismo) : — 

“O quam detestandus est error hominum qui clarorum 
virorum quedam non recte facta laudabiliter se imitari 
putant, a quorum virtutibus alieni sunt. Sic enim et 
nonnulli Petro apostolo comparari se volunt, si Christum 
negaverint.”— Opp. ed. Benedict. ix. 537. 

Although primitive Christianity exhibits in the 
pages of Tertullian and Justin Martyr's Apolo- 
gies, the same love of truth, “the fountain of 
goodness,” which is expressed by Moral Philoso- 
phy (Arist. Eth. lib. ii. and iv.; Drexelii Opp. 
Spiritualia, ii. 311), religion was sacrificed by 
sacerdotal ambition for purposes of present utility. 
From the maxim “ Vult populus decipi et deci- 
ond sprung the tribunal of ecclesiastical infal- 
ibility, and the verdict of priestly intention. 
The laws of Casuistry, afterwards developed by 
the Jesuits, were founded on the theology of the 
Fathers by Franciscan and Dominican Sckecknen. 
“ Sed verbum sapienti.” 

It is to be remarked that the maxim that deceit 
is justifiable in matters of religion extensively 
prevailed in the Heathen world. The opinions of 
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Cicero (De Legibus, ii. and viii.) were probably 
derived from Plato, the foundation of whose rea- 
soning consists in the expediency of deceit in 
certain cases, for the purposes of government, 
De Republica, \ib. iii. (Opp. vi. 446.) The same 
maxim was adopted even by the most estimable of 
the Fathers; by some during the third, and by 
many during the fourth and fifth centuries; e. g. 
Origen, Ambrose, Hilary, Augustine, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Jerome, Chrysostom, &c. It appears 
in common with the rest of the political philo- 
sophy of Plato in the Stromata of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, ed. Potter, i. xxiv. p. 417. Newman, in 
his History of the Arians of the Fourth Century, 
refers to Clement of Alexandria as accurately 
describing the rules which should guide the Chris- 
tian in speaking and writing economically : — 

“The whole subject opened by him deserves a fuller 
consideration than is on the present occasion possible, but 
o-« . there is cause for much hesitation before it can 
be granted that the language of the Fathers expresses the 
meaning of modern Divines. It would seem to be under 
the influence of this reasonable hesitation that the Bishop 
of Lincoln (pp. 398-403 of his Account of the Writings of 
Clemens) has furnished a long list of passages in which 
oikovouia and its conjugates occur, for the sake of show- 
ing that the authority of that Father in particular has 
been erroneously quoted in support of a mode of interpret- 
ation, kat’ olxovouiay.” —(Ogilvie’s Bampton Lectures, 
1836, pp. 233-4. 

Synesius, who lived in the fifth century, has 
been cited in “ N. & Q.” as sanctioning this species 
of hypocrisy, but I cannot verify the reference. 

I now hope to furnish your correspondent with 
the name of the Greek author inquired for. 

The poet quoted by Cicero, ut supra, is Euri- 
pides, Hippol. v. 612: — 

“ Hunc locum ita Ovidius in Cydippe Epistola expres- 
sit, Que jurat Mens est; nil conjuravimus illa,” &c. 
Barnes in loc. 

Other examples may be given from the same 
oo, e. g. Andromache, 445, 44° In p. 147 of 

eric Casaubon’s treatise, De Verborum Usu, are 
the following pertinent remarks : — 

“ Porro id genus hominum (Matth. xx. 6; 2 Petri, i. 8; 
S. Jacobi iii. 7-14) apud omnes cordatos et probos quam 
male semper audierint, liqueat vel ex celebratissimo illo 
Poetarum principis disticho: 

"ExOpds yap ol xelvos duds Aiddo wiAnot, 

“Os x’ Erepov uty Kevbn et ppéow, Ado BE erp. 

[Cf. Casaubon’s Epistle to Fronto Duceus, p. 412.] Ho- 
merum imitatus est, qui vulgo Phocylides : 

TAdéoon voiv éxeuev, purrdy Aoyow ev ppeow Yoxew. 
Lingua mentem proferto, occultam autem in animo ser- 
monem vitato ° Idem paulo post. 

Mid" Erepor xedOns upadly voor, BAX’ &yopebwy * 

Mid’ ds werpopuhs woAvrous Kara xépay duelBov.” 

Brsuiornecar. CHETHAM, 
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| POSTERITY OF HAROLD IL, KING OF ENGLAND. 
(3" S. v. 135.) 


The following extract from Rapin’s History of 
England (vol. i. 2nd ed. 1732, p. 142), shows that 
Harold left sons and daughters, but does not give 
the name of the daughter who married into the 
Russian royal family : — 

“Harold was twice married. By his first wife, whose 
name is unknown, he had three sons, Edmund, Goodwin, 
and Magnus, who retired into Ireland after the death 
of their father. By his second wife, Algitha, sister of 
Morcard and Edwin, he had a son called Wolf, who was 
but a child at the time of the battle of Hastings, and was 
afterwards knighted by William Rufus. By this second 
marriage he had also two daughters, of whom Gunilda, the 
eldest, falling blind, passed her days in a nunnery. The 
youngest was married to Waldemar, King of Russia, by 
whom she had a daughter, who was wife to Waldemar, 
King of Denmark (6).” 

In the foot-note (6) it is stated — 

“Tyrrel says (from Speed) she was mother to Walde- 
mar the first King of Denmark of that name, from whom 
the Danish kings for many ages after succeeded.” 

Does the genealogical work which Hrerevs 
mentions refer to the armorial bearings (if any) 
which Waldemar (or Wladimir), the husband of 
Harold’s younger daughter, assumed in her right? 

Nisbet, in his Heraldry (vol. ii. part m1. p. 88), 
after mentioning that after Edward the Confes- 
sor’s death, Harold, the son of [Goodwin], Earl 
of Kent, usurped the crown, states “his arms 
were, as by the English books, argent a bar be- 
twixt three leopards’ heads sable.” 

But Edmondson (vol. i. p. 183) mentions that 
Harold bore for his arms “ Gu. crussilly(?), two 
bars between six leopards’ heads or, three, two, 
and one,” and refers also to Nisbet's statement ; 
but says he did not know upon what authority it 
was made. 

Some think the Saxon arms, such as these, are 
fictitious. However that may be, having regard 
to the fact that Goodwin was the name of one of 
Harold’s sons as well as of his father, it may be 
remarked, that there still are, or lately were, 
extant families of the names of Goodwyn or God- 
wyn, who bear the charges of three leopards’ heads 
upon their coat armour—viz. Goodwyn, Wells, co. 
Somerset, and Godwyn, Dorsetshire, “ gu. a che- 
vron erm. between three leopards’ heads or;” and 
Godwin “sa. a chevron erm, between three leo- 
pards’ heads or.” 

Do any of these families claim descent from 
Earl Goodwin, or his son Harold ? 

Morais C. Jones. 


Liverpool. 





Hirrevs inquires for the posterity of King 
Harold II. It was as follows: He married (1) a 


lady unknown, by whom he had issue—1. Good- 
win; 2. Edmund, both died in Ireland; 3. Mag- 
nus, resided in Ireland. 
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He married (2) Algitha, x 
Earl of Mercia, and widow of Griffith, Prince of 
of Wales, by whom he had issue—4. Wolf, who 
survived the death of the Conqueror, and was 
knighted by William Rufus; 5. Gunilda, a nun; 
6. Bids, married Vladimir, Grand Duke of Kiew, 
as the author of the work referred to correctly 
says. Cuarzes F. S. Warren. 

10, Green Street, Cambridge. 


TRIALS OF ANIMALS. 
(3™ S. v. 155.) 


By the Mosaic law, the ox that had slain man or 
woman by his horns was condemned to die, and his 
flesh was prohibited as food. lian notices the 
bringing of oxen before the altar, their general 
condemnation to death, the pardoning of all but 
one, and, finally, the trial and condemnation of the 
weapon by which the animal had been despatched. 
These are ancient examples. In France the ex- 
amples are numerous, from the twelfth to the 
middle of the last century. M. Berriat St. Prix 
(Mem. de la Société des Antiquaires) enumerates 
ninety-two cases: the first of the trial of field- 





mice and caterpillars, at Laon, a.p. 1120; the 
last, of a cow at Poitou, in 1741. The accused 
animals consist of those just named, and flies, pigs, 
bulls, oxen, sows, horses, mares, cantharides, rats, 
leeches, cocks, moles, snails, mites, grasshoppers, 
dogs, bitches, male and female asses, goats, sheep, 
mules, worms, and, towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, of tortoises in Canada. At Lau- 
sanne, in the inning of the thirteenth century, | 
the bishop, William of Embleus, condemned the 
eels of the lake to be confined in one certain part 
of the water, the cause is not named, Felix Ham- 
merlein records that, in the diocese of Constance, 
cantharides, and the larve of various insects, were 
sentenced to confine themselves within specified 
remote and wild districts. Ants seem to have 
frequently troubled the religious law courts of 
Southern France. In 1587, there was a cele- 
brated trial of the vine proprietors of St. Jullien 
versus the weevils. The vines had suffered by a 
visitation of the latter. The proprietors appealed 
to the a who recommended the complain- 
ants to pay their tithes. This having been done, 
and the remedy failing, the matter was carried to 
the regular courts, where long pleadings took 
place ; and the plaintiffs, though they got a ver- 
dict, were compelled to find a suitable place where 
the defendants could live, feed, and flourish in 
peace. Some of the larger animals were brought 
to death for having been the instruments of name- 
less crimes ; others, for “ murder.” 
A sow, in 1403, killed and devoured a child at | 
Meulan. All the forms of trial followed, and | 
here is the bill of costs : — 





“ Ex of the sow within gaol, six sols. 
yy who came from Paris by order of 
our master the Bailli, and the “procureur du roi,” 
fifty-four sols. 
Do. for carriage of sow to execution, six sols. 
Do. for cord to bind and drag her, two sols, eight deniers. 
Do. for ‘ gans’ (sic), two deniers.” 


I remember nothing corresponding to this in 
England; but, in one sense, animals here were 
proceeded against in cases of their killing, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, a human —e As, for 
instance, if a horse should strike his keeper, and 
so kill him, the horse was to be a deodand. He 
was to be sold, and his price given to the poor, in 
expiation of the calamity, and for the woes 
of the divine wrath. J. Doran. 


a 


Proceedi against animals, with all legal for- 
malities, Gf condense take place in ee 
Pigs were tried and burnt for assaulting, or kill- 
ing children, and horses also for killing people ; as 
one was at Dijon, in 1389, for killing its master. 
Bertrand Chassanée, President of the Parliament 
of Provence, defended the rats who were indicted, 
even so late as the inning of the sixteenth 
century. In a work which he published in 1531, 
he decides that animals are amenable to trial; 
and gives accounts of indictments against may- 
bugs and snails at Autun and Lyons, and of the 
celebrated “Cause des Rats,” in which he was 
counsel for the defendants. A treatise was pub- 
lished, even so late as 1668, by Gaspard Bai y,3 
lawyer at Chambery, on legal proceedings against 
animals ; with forms of indictments, and modes of 
pleading. 

Such trials have taken place in England also. 
An account of one of these trials, of a dog, was 
published in a pamphlet; from which it appears 
that the trial took place near Chichester in 1771, 
and that the chief actors in it were four coun 
gentlemen named Butler, Aldridge, Challen, and 
Bridger. A clever burlesque of this trial was 
written by Edward Long, Esq., Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Jamaica; but it was founded on 
fact. Such proceedings appear strange to us, and 
may seem unaccountable ; but they were, after all, 
but a = and formal mode of proceeding, for 
the end which is attained in our days by a more 
summary process,—the destruction of animals who 
have been the cause of death, or serious injury to 
man. There was no occasion to throw out the 
gratuitous supposition, that the clergy instituted 
these trials from pecuniary or superstitious mo- 
tives. I had hoped that we should not be pained 
with such insinuations in the liberal pages of 
“N. & Q” i C. H. 
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LEWIS MORRIS. 
(a" S. v. 12, 85, 142.) 


My attention has just been called to a Query, 
by H. H., in one of your January numbers ; and 
also to what purports to be an answer thereto, by 
a gentleman signing himself Laxtvs. 

As H. H.’s Queries are really unanswered, you 
will allow me to say in —_ to the first, that, to 
the best of my belief, nothing is now known of 
the existence of such a pedigree as is spoken of 
by Lewis Morris in Lord Teignmouth’s Life of 
yp . However, on looking through the collec- 
tion of Lewis Morris’s manuscript works in the 
Library of the British Museum, I find several 
apparently authentic pedigrees of various ances- 
tors of his, written by his own hand ; one by the 
mother’s side, tracing descent from a prince, or 
chieftain, named Madoc Goch. Perhaps one of 
these may show the alleged connection between 
Lewis Morris and Sir William Jones. Lewis 
Morris's lineal descendant is the gentleman of 
that name who will be found holding a distin- 
guished position in the Oxford Class List for 1855, 
or 1856; and who is now, I believe, practising 
either at the Common Law or Equity Bar. 

With regard to Laxivus. I am afraid some 
patriotic Welshmen will be a little shocked at 
finding their idol, the patron of “ Goronwy ”—the 
Mecenas of contemporary literature — described 
as having succeeded in obtaining a situation in 
the custom-house at Holyhead. ‘The fact is, that 
if he ever held such a position, he speedily emerged 
into what was then the very important and lucra- 
tive post of Government Inspector and Surveyor 
of Mines in Wales; and his reports as a public 
servant are still, as I have reason to know, con- 
sidered by the crown officials as authorities on 
the subjects to which they relate. Moreover, he 
was twice married—on both occasions prudently ; 
and by the latter’ marriage he obtained, through 
his wife, the estate of Penbryn, in Cardiganshire, 
where he resided till his death. Nor perhaps is 
it a sufficient account of his intellectual position 
to say, that he was connected with lite pur- 
suits in Wales. The fact is, that he is still con- 
sidered in Wales to have been a man of extraor- 
dinary intellectual power. As an antiquary he 
was so distinguished a ‘scholar, that his unpub- 
lished work, “Celtic Remains,” is supposed to 
have created more than one reputation. His 
Welsh poetry is thought to have the true poetic 
ring, and is quoted to-day by many a homely 
fireside in Wales. And his accomplishments in 
languages and music were considered wonderful in 
a self-taught man, whose time was always taken 
up by hard practical work. As to his quarrels 


with other literary men, I dare say human nature 
has not much changed within the last century, 
but I have never heard of them. As to troubles, 





with reference to irregularities in his accounts, of 
which Lzxivs finds no account in any recognised 
writer—but with regard to which he has seen, in 
some “ Welsh magazine,” “ curious” statements— 
I can only say that, with some knowledge of 
Welsh literature, they would be to me extremely 
“curious ” if they were true. 

H. H., if he wishes for real knowledge of Lewis 
Morris and his character, will find it in a com- 
pendious form in the chapter devoted to his 
“noble character,” by Mr. Borrow, in his recent 
work, Wild Wales. His picture is now at the 
Welsh School at Ashford, of which he was a 
benefactor. Many of his works, and of those of 
his brothers Richard and William — both distin- 
guished scholars—are to be found under the head 
“ Morrisian Manuscripts ” at the British Museum. 

CaMBRIAN. 





There is a discrepancy as to time and place of 
birth between the memoir of Lewis Morris quoted 
by Laurus, and that given in the Cambrian 
Register for 1796. Lastius says, that his ac- 
count of Morris was drawn up by Dafydd Ddu 
Eryri; and by it we are informed, that Lewis 
Morris was born, on March 12, 1700, in the 
parish of Llanfihangel Tre’r Beirdd, in the Isle of 
Anglesey. According to the Cambrian Register, 
he was born in the aforesaid island, at a village 
called “ Pentrew Eirianell,” in the parish of Pen- 
ros Llugwy, on the first day of March, 1702. He 
was married twice: first, on the 29th of March, 
1729, to Elizabeth Griffiths, heiress of Ty Wrayn, 
near Holyhead; of which marriage were born a 
son and two daughters. His second wife was 
Ann Lloyd, heiress of Penbryn, in Cardiganshire ; 
at which place he died in 1765, and was buried at 
Llanbadarn Vawr, in the aforesaid county. Nine 
children were the offspring of this second mar- 
riage, viz. five sons and four daughters. At the 
date of the memoir, there was only one son living, 
the third of the second marriage: ‘“ William, now 
living (1796) in Cardiganshire. He is engaged in 
republishing his father’s Survey of the Coast of 
Wales, with additions; and is also bringing out 
his own Map of Anglesey.” ; 

This is the “ William Morris of Gwaelod, near 
Aberystwith,” who gave my copy of Cambria 
Triumphans to the a Robert Fulke Greville. 
Colonel Greville was born either in 1800 or 1801; 
and as he was, doubtless, of full age when Mr. 
Morris gave him the book, it would show that the 
latter was alive a good way on in the present 
century. A son of his may be now ae I 
made a mistake when I stated that Lewis Morris 
became the owner of my copy of Cambria Trium- 
phans one hundred and two years after its publi- 
cation. I should have said ninety-two years: the 
book having been published in 1661. 

Joun Pavin Parxipes. 


~ 
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Waurrmore Famity (3" S. v. 159. )—Your cor- 
respondent says, that “three places in Stafford- 
shire may have originated this asa family name, 
viz., Whitmore, near Newcastle-under-Lyme ; 
Wetmore, in the parish of Burton-on-Trent ; and 
Wildmore, in that of Bobbington, the last running 
into Shropshire.” But, as regards this last place, 
your correspondent is not quite correct; and, as 
the correction of his mistake (such as it is) may 
tend to strengthen his surmise, I here note it. 
Wildmoor is a spot on the Staffordshire side of 
the high range of ground, called Abbots Castle 


* Hill, between Claverley and Seisdon, and is about 


a mile and a half from the boundary of the parish 
of Bobbington, a small portion of which parish is 
in the county of Salop. It is just at this spot, 
within Shropshire, and on the outskirts of the 
_ of Bobbington, adjacent to the parish of 

laverley, that we come upon one of those better 
class of farm-houses which may, at some previous 
time, not improbably have formed the residence 
of a squire’s younger son, if not of a squire him- 
self. “ar his substuntial house, with its barns and 
stables, and outlying buildings, its four cottages for 


workmen, and its well-stocked farm, is that same | 


“ Wytimore within the manor of Claverley, Salop,” 
to which your correspondent refers as having been 
held by the Whitmores in the reign of Edward I. 
On the ordnance map the place is marked as 
“ Whitimore;” but it is vol pronounced Wit- 
tymere. Mr Whitmore, of Apley, is the patron 
of the parish in which Whitimore is situated. 
Curusert Bene. 
Trovsens (3" S. v. 136.)—I believe the word 
Trousers, in its present signification, is not more 
than eighty or ninety years old. The following 
uotation from “ The True Anti- Pamela; or, 


‘emoirs of Mr. James Parry, of Ross, in Here- | 


Sordshire, in which are inserted His Amours with 
the celebrated Miss of Monmouthshire. 12mo, 
1741,” — a disgusting memoir of the last century, 
seems to show that in 1741 an article of dress, 
entirely different from that now in use, was in- 
dicated by this word : — 

“T slipt down the Garden Stairs with my Trowzers * 
at my heels,” p. 188. 

The word Trowzers has a star attached, and 
this note at the bottom of the page : — 





“* Trowzers are commonly worn by those that ride | 


post down into the North, and are very warm; at the 
same time they keep the Coat, Breeches, &c. very clean 
by being worn over them.” 

In later days the articles of attire Mr. James 
Parry here describes were called overalls. 

This book contains a few other sentences worth 
extracting, e. g.: — 

“This woman ..... hated me worse than a Quaker 
does a Parrot.”—P. 10. 

“In the Spring of the year 1732-3, the Small Pox 
broke out at Ross, and prov’d very fatal, so that Miss 


and her mother hardly ever stirr'd out of doors,.... , 
The old Lady stuff’d all the windows with Tobacco 
Dust, in order to keep out the infectious air ....., I 
carried daily a large Bundle of Rue in my Bosom.” — 
P. 81 82. 

“He told me he had been buying a suit of Cloaths, 
trimm’d with Frosted Buttons, at Nicholas Fisher’s, and 
Nicholas advised him... . to have the suit lined with 
white Shagreen.”—P. 129. 

“Well, my dear, said I, it is needless crying after 
shed milk.”—P. 131. 

“ The house that Mrs. P. liv’d in was built of wood, 
and plaister’d over, then painted in imitation of Bricks.” 
—P. 154, 

“A fiercer look than any of the Tancoloured Devils 
which are painted upon the Church Windows of Fairford 
in Gloucestershire.” — P. 204. 

“Well, thinks I, if I must go over the Herring-Pond 
there is no avoiding it.”—P. 246. 

“ Mrs. J—s, whom I hate worse than a Magpye does a 
Toad.” 





Grime. 
Harriet Livermore (3° S. v. 35.) —This lady 


is now (January, 1864) living in Philadelphia. 
Sr. T. 


Diesy Morro (3" §S. v. 153.) — There can be 
| little doubt, I think, that the motto “ Nul que 
| unt,” refers to the Supreme Being. Compare the 
| following “ideas : —* None other God but one” 
(1 Cor. viii. 4); “ None good but one, that is 
God” (Matt. xix. 17); and many similar passages, 

Wynne E. Baxter. 


Femare Foors (3" S. iv. 453, 523.) — I think 
that the earliest female jester was Iambe, whom 
Queen Metanira consigned as a merry companion 
to Ceres, when the latter was looking for Proser- 
pine. The Harpaste of Seneca’s wife’s household 
was a poor idiot, who took the darkness of blind- 

| ness for that of night. Theodora, before she be- 
came the wife of Justinian, was famous for the 
way in which she acted buffoon characters. Ni- 
cola la Jardiniére, who was with Mary Stuart, had 
been the folle of Catherine de Medici. In the 
“ Diversoria” (Colloquies of Erasmus) we find 
that female jesters were kept in the inns at Lyons 
to bandy jests with the sojourners there. The 
Grand-Duchess Catherine of Russia had a Finnish 
| girl for her jester. The male jester has not died 
out in that country. The Dowager Duchess of 
Bolton (natural daughter of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by Eleanor Needham), undertook to play 
the jester to George L, whom she constantly 
amused by her affected blunders and capital wit. 
Lady Bridget Lane Fox, daughter of the swearing 
Chancellor Northington, did the same office to 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. The official 
female fool still exists. Mrs. Edmund Hornby 
found a very efficient one, in 1858, in the hareem 
of Riza Pasha, at Constantinople. How this jester 
kept the hareem in hilarious laughter by her bold 
wit, A. J. M. may learn by consulting Mrs. Horn- 
by’s book, Zn and about Stamboul. 
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Readers of the French debates will rey 
that the Emperor there retains an official jester, 
in the person of his illegitimate brother, M. de 
Morny. When an opposition speaker becomes 
troublesome, M. de Beny interrupts him by 
quips and jokes, or simulated angry words, either 
of which produce those rires és duly re- 
corded by the Moniteur, which show that the 
office has been happily executed. J. Doran. 


‘Tue Sea or Grass (3 S. v. 155.)—I find, in 
Pole’s Synopsis, extracts from the writings of 
Grotius, Ribera, and Gomarus; suggesting the 
same idea so beautifully rendered in the lines 
quoted by Oxonrensis : — 

“Hoc mare vitreum dicit—quia Deus et actiones et 
cogitata populi perspicit, ut rect? judicet et reddat uni- 
cuique secundum opera ejus.”—This from Grotius and 

ra, 

“ Solum et quasi pavimentum celi beatorum, per quod, 
quasi per mare vitreum et crystallinum, Deus omnia que 
in terra sunt conspicit,” &c.—From Gomarus. SL 


The idea of the “sea of glass” (Rev. iv. 6) re- 
flecting the scenes on earth, seems to be merely a 
poetical fancy, based neither on Scripture nor on 
ancient exposition. The Fathers regarded the 
crystal sea as a type of baptism, shadowed forth 
by the molten sea in the Jewish Temple. One 
Protestant commentator, Gomar (Ap. Poli Sy- 
nops. Crit.), speaks of it as being, as it were, the 
pavement of heaven, through which men’s lives 
on earth were watched. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to the thought in the poem which I can 
discover. ’. J.D. 


Tue Orper oF THE Sup in France (3° S. v. 
117.) — A long account of the foundation of this 
Order will be found in Favine’s Theater of Honour 
and Knighthood (English translation, London, 
1623, pp. 355—364). St. Louis's first voyage to 
Egypt was from Marseilles, then belonging to the 
Count of Provence, August 25, 1248. On his re- 
turn, he built a port and haven in Languedoc, so 
that he might depart on a second voyage from a 
port in his own territories : — 

“ For the greater animating and encouraging the No- 
bilitie of France, in attempting this Voyage over the 
Seas with him, as a new Recompence and Prize of 
honour (besides the two Orders of France, then in full 
pride and request, of the Starre and of the Broome- 
Floure), he instituted a third, particularly for this last 
Voyage: the subject and circumstances whereof were 
represented by the collar of this Order, called of the Ship, 
and hanging at_the lower end thereof.” 

Jos J. B. Worxarp. 

Oatn “Ex Orricio” (3 §S. v. 135.) — The 
nature of this oath is more fully set forth in a 
previous Act (16 Car. I., c. 11, s. 4), whereby it 
was enacted — 


“ That no Archbishop, Bishop, nor Vicar General, nor 
any Chancellor, Official nor Commissary of any Arch- 





bishop, Bishop, or Vicar General, nor any Ordinary what- 
soever, nor any other Spiritual or esiastical Judge, 
Officer, or Minister of Justice, nor any other or 
rsons whatsoever, exercising Spiritual or esiastical 
ower, Authority, &c. shall award, impose, or 
inflict any pain, penalty, fine, &c., upon any of the King’s 
subjects for any —— misdemeanor, crime, &c., be- 
longing to Spiritual or Ecclesiastical cognisance or juris- 
diction, or shall ex officio, at the instance or promotion of 
any other Person whatsoever, urge, enforce, tender, give, 
or minister unto any Churchwarden, Sideman, or other 
person whatsoever, any Corporal oath, whereby he or she 
shall or may be charged, or obliged to make any present- 
ment of any crime or offence, or to confess, or to accuse 
himself or herself of any Crime, offence, delinquency or 
misdemeanor, or any neglect, matter, or thing, whereby, 
or by reason whereof, he or she may be liable or exposed 
to any censure, pain, penalty, or punishment whatever.” 


As to the oath er officio, see Gibson's Codez, 
tit. 44, c. 4, p. 1010, of the 2nd edition, 1761 


and 12, Lord Coke’s Reports, 26. 
Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 


Tue Vers “to Liquor” (3 S. v. 133.) — 
Your correspondent J. C. Lixpsay seems to class 
this word among “ Americanisms,” adding, “ It is, 
of course, confined to the vulgar.” 

Nevertheless, we find old Anthony Wood telling 
us, nearly 200 years ago, in his Athene Ozonienses, 
that, on the occasion of a Mr. James Quin, an 
Irishman, who sang a fine bass, being presented 
to Oliver Cromwell at Oxford, that he might = 
eure the Chancellor’s pardon for some colleg 
irregularity — 

“Oliver, who loved a good voice and instrumental 
music well, heard him with great delight, and liquored 
him with sack, saying, ‘ Mr. Quin, you have done very 
well, what shall I do for you?’ &c. &c.” 

The word is to be found in almost all our 
modern dictionaries as a verb “to drench, or 
moisten.” R. S. Brooke, D.D. 


Customs or Scotianp (3"4 §. v. 153.) —“ Fig- 
one” is a mixture consisting of ale, sliced figs, 
bread, and nutmeg for seasoning ; boiled together, 
and eaten hot like soup. The custom of eatin 
this on Good Friday is still prevalent in Nort 
Lancashire, but the mixture is there known as 
“ fig-sue,” the origin of which term I am unable 
to make out. The dish is a very palatable one. 

W. P. W. 


Wau Det, D.D. (3" S. v. 75.)—I happen 
to have access, at this moment, to the register 
book of the parish of Dr. Dell, Yelden (not Yel- 
don), sometimes written, and still pronounced 
Yeilden, an abbreviation of its old form Yevel, or 
Gevel-dean. The following excerpta therefrom, 
relating to members of the Dell family, may prove 
not unserviceable to your correspondent, and an 
aid of your editorial note : — 

“The Register for the Births of Children in the 
Toune of Yelden” has, for its first item, the na- 
tivity (for the rite of baptism is subordinated here 
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until after the Restoration) of one of this rector’s 
children : — 

“ An: 1658, Decemb: 16, Anna Dell, the daughter of 
William Dell and Martha his wife was borne.” 

It also records — 


“Anno Domini 1655, Maye the 16th, Nathanael Dell, 
sonne of Willim Dell, rector, and Martha his wife was 
e. 
“Anno Domini 1656, ffebruary the 16th, Mary Dell, 
daughter of William Dell and Matthew (sic /) his wife was 


From “ The Register for Burialls in the Toune 
< Yelden,” we have these further statistics Del- 
a:— 
“Anno Domini, 1655, July the 6th, Nathanael Dell, 
sonne of Willim Dell, rector,* and Martha his wife was 


wT ies6, Jan the 12th, Samuel! Dell, sonne of Wil- 
liam Dell, and Matthew (iterum) his wife was buryed.” 

I should be glad to be informed whether the 
puritanical doctor's tomb in the spinney at Wes- 
toning be an extant memorial. No note of it 
occurs in Tymm’s useful Topography, and I have 
not Cooke’s to refer to. R. Lx. 


Maartrm (3 S. v. 154.) —Among the numerous 
possessors of Alresford Manor and inhabitants of 
Alresford Hall were Matthew Martin, who died 
July 20, 1749, and Samuel Martin his son, on 
whose death the property fell into the hands of 
his brother Thomas, a barrister. (Morant’s Hist. 
of Essex, i. 453.) The vocation, arms, family, 
and other useful and interesting information are 
given in Morant’s Essez, vol. ii. 188, et seq. 

Wrnne E. Baxter. 


Tae First Parer Mitt mw America (2™ S. 
iv. 105.) — The statement that the first paper 
mill in America was at Elizabeth Town, in New 
Jersey, and that the second was at Milton, near 
Boston, Mass., is an egregious error that has been 
perpetuated in nearly every standard work on the 
subject of paper-making. The first was situate 
in Roxburgh township, Philadelphia county, Pa., 
and was at the commencement owned by a com- 
pany or partnership, among the members of 
which were William Bradford, William Ritting- 
housen [Rittenhouse], Robert Turner, Thomas 
Tresse, and other prominent citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania. William Rittenhouse and his son Claus, 
or Nicholas, were the practical paper-makers. 
They were Hollanders, and were Dutch Baptists 
or Mennonists in their religious faith. Claus was 
a preacher at the German Town Mennonist 
church. 

This paper-mill was built in the year 1690, 
and was in operation nearly Sorty years before 
the Elizabeth Town and Milton mills were begun. 
I have lately read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania an essay, entitled Historical Shetch 








* Erased by some retributive hand. 





of the Rittenhouse P. Mill, the first in America, 
erected a». 1690. My essay is written entirel 
on paper made at this first paper-mill by the first 
r-maker and his son, prior to the year 1699. 
William Bradford, the first printer of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other middle scales was supplied 
with paper from this mill ; and Dr. Franklin also 
procured his paper from the same source. The 
second paper-mill was erected in the year 1710 
by another Hollander named William De Wees. 
Both were situate near the Wissahickon Creek, a 
tributary of the River Schuylkill. 

I have a great variety of American “ paper 
marks ;” and I propose to prepare an essay on 
Pennsylvania paper marks. Further information 
about the first paper-mill in America may be 
found in The Historical Magazine, §c. vol. 1. pp. 
123-4 (Boston); and also in Bishop’s History of 
American Manufactures: to both of which I com- 
municated the facts. This communication is writ- 
ten on some of the paper made at the first mill 
prior to 1699, by Rittenhouse and his son. 

Horatio Gates Jonzs. 

Philadelphia, Feb 1, 1864. 


Grants anp Dwarrs (3" S. v. 34.)—At Bar- 
num’s Museum in New York are now, Feb. 1, 
exhibiting four giants, which, or who, upon the 
authority of the advertisement, are “ each over 
eight feet high, and weigh” altogether “ over fif- 
teen hundred pounds.” Also, “ The Lilliputian 
King, fourteen years old, only twenty-two inches 
high, and weighs but seventeen pounds.” Sr. T. 


Avsrr1an Morro: tue Five Vowers (3 §. 
iv. 304.)—In the Atlas Geographus, 1711, I find, 
in a description of the Imperial Palace at Vienna, 
that — 

“ Over the gate of the palace there are the five Vowels, 
A, E,I, O, U, in Capitals over the gate; to which some 
have given this explanation, Austria est imperare orbi 
universo; i.e, ‘’Tis the part of Austria to govern the 
whole world;’ but ‘tis not certain that this was the 
meaning of the architect.” 

A little further on, in the same book, in the 
account of Neustatt, or Neapolis Austria, is the 
following : -— 

“Over the chief Gate, they have the five Capital 
Vowels, as over the Palace at Vienna, which they inter- 
pret thus, Aquila electa juste omnia vincit, i.e. The Eagle 
being chosen justly, overcomes all.” 


W. I. S. Horton. 


Common Law (3™ §. v. 152.)—The term 
“common law” has a general and a particular 
signification. In its general signification, it de- 
notes a law which extends over a whole country, 
in contradistinction to customs and laws which 
are confined to particular districts and persons. 
In this sense, it will even include statutes of the 
realm. (Co. Litt. 142a.) Blackstone remarks that 
the term was probably originally applied to a law 
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| 
common to all the realm ; that is, the jus com- | this word Matfelon has played. And yet, I do 
cunt fole-right established by King Edward not think the church of St. Mary Matfelon owed 


the Elder, after he had abolished various = 
vincial customs and particular laws. (Bla. Com. 
by Coleridge, i. 67.) 

In its particular signification, the common law 
comprises, 1. General customs, or unwritten laws 
which extend over the country — 2. Par- 
ticular customs, or those which are confined to 

articular districts and persons; 3. Particular 
ous, or those which are administered in par- 
ticular courts. 

1. The common law is defined as lex non scripta 
in opposition to lex scripta. This is a particular 
signification of the common law. 

2. It is opposed to such part of the civil and 
canon law as it does not recognise, because foreign 
laws, as such, have no force in this kingdom. 

3. It is opposed to equity in a particular sense. 
Equity is a suppletory system, which was es- 
tablished in later ages to erforce rights which the 
common law did not, and does not now, recognise. 
But equity is not altogether opposed to the 
common law, for in many cases the maxim Aqui- 
tas seuitur legem holds good. 

4. The lex mercatoria, or law merchant, though 
it may be distinguished from the common law in 
the general sense of the term, is part of the 
common law of England, in the same way that 
other particular customs and laws are parts of it. 

The connection between the general and par- 
ticular sense of the term common law is now 
rather remote. The introduction of equity, and 
the incorporation into the old common law of 


particular customs, the lex mercatoria, and parts | 


of the civil and canon law, necessarily intrench 
upon the term “common.” But I should think 
that the common law of England may at the pre- 
sent day be defined with moderate correctness, as 
that system of unwritten law (as opposed to equity 
and statute law) which is administered in courts 
of justice, and prevails through the kingdom. 
W. J. Tu. 

Croydon. 

Sr. Mary Marreron (3 S. vy. 161.) — Will 
you admit another note on this vexed question ? 
{ am not familiar enough with Arabic to say that 
it nowhere contains a form from which Matfelon, 
in the sense of paritura, can be derived : but what 
I know of most of the cognate languages con- 
vinces me that it is not derived from any offshoot 
of the root yalad, 44,: it might come from the 
root naphal, Spo and in fact we have a word 
from that root in Syriac, signifying an untimely 
birth, an abortion. I have far more sympathy 
with Mr. ere view, and had copied out a 
curious passage bearing upon it from Dr. R. C. A. 
Prior's Popular Names of British Plants, p. 147. 
I will not now send it, but I earnestly beg those 
who can refer to it to do so, to see what vagaries 


| 














its name to the plant except indirectly. The 
case I take to be this: In the middle ages, the 
plant Matfelon was believed to be useful for 
softening and hastening the removal of boils: 
hence it is a compound of the old verb mater, 
to macerate, and felon, a boil. Probably a St. 
Mary (which I know not) was famous for occu- 
pying the same province of “ Leechdom;” and 
what more natural than that some one, who as- 
cribed the removal of a terrible felon to her kind 
offices, should found the Whitechapel of St. Mary 
Matfelon ? The old explanation of “ felon-slayer” 
is doubtless verbally correct, but its sense has 
been lost sight of. B. H. C. 


GrumpaLp Hoxp (3" S. v. 115.) — Is not this 
connected with the old Saxon (?) name of Grim- 
bald? One Grimbald was Abbot of Hyde in 
Alfred’s time; another was famous in the six- 
teenth century, and others exist in our - La: 

. H.C. 


Dr. Jonn Wiean (8 S. v. 37.)—Dr. John 
Wigan and my maternal great-grandfather were 
two of the sons of Dr. William Wigan, Vicar of 
Kensington, who is mentioned as such in Bisho 
Kennett’s Register. Ihave an admirable portrait 
of Dr. John Wigan, kit-cat size, painted possibly 
by Hogarth, and by his side, on a bookstand, is a 
volume lettered “* Friend’s Opera.” I possess also 
his diploma, signed by Sir Hans Sloane, as Pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians, and a few of 
his letters, written in a more or less humorous 
vein, from Jamaica. Dr. John Wigan went out 
as physician in ordinary with his college friend, 
Mr., afterwards Sir Edward Trelawny, when he 
was appointed Governor of Jamaica. Sir Edward 
was son of Sir Jonathan, one of the seven bishops. 
The two friends married two sisters, daughters 
of the principal planter in the island, and Dr. 
Wigan appears to have died mancipiis locuples, as 
shown by the inventory of his effects, taken for 
the purpose of administration. 

If Oxonrensis wishes for any further inform- 
ation, may I refer him to you for my name and 
address ? W. Wican H—. 


Comic Sones TrRansLatep (3 §. v. 172.)— 
Latin translations of “Billy Taylor” and of 
** One night it blew a hurricane,” are appended 
to the second edition of Johannis Gilpini Iter, 
Latiné redditum, which was published by Vincent 
at Oxford, in 1841. 

If this be the translation of “ Billy Taylor,” 
after which your correspondent Tis inquires, I 
have the best reason for eeciiies that it was not 
made by the Rev. C. Bigge, though, curiously 
enough, the original of the two additional verses 
was _— to the translator by the late Venerable 
E. T. Bigge, first Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 
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For the name of the translator I beg to refer | 
your readers to two Replies on “ Oxford Jeux 
d’ Esprit,” at vol. x. 431, and vol. xi. 416, of your 
First Series. C. W. Bryenam. 


Several translations of comic pieces may be | 
found in the Arundines Cami. 
. F. S. Warren. 


Tis may see translations of several comic songs 
among the Reliques of Father Prout. X. Y. Z. 


Mr. Kelly, publisher, Grafton Street, Dublin, 
has printed for a student of Trinity College, Latin 
and Greek versions of “The Ratcatcher’s Daugh- 
ter,” and “Wilikins and his Dinah.” They are 
very clever and amusing, far in advance of “ Stak- 
kos Morphides of O’ Brallaghan.” A. B. 


Inquisitions v. Vistrations (3 S. v. 154.) — 
The Inquisition represented Robert, Lord de 
l'Isle of Rougemont (1357—1399), as having died 
unmarried. The Visitation Book of 1623, named 
a son of his, William. H1rrevus seems to trust the 
Inquisition rather than the Visitation. Nicolas, 
quoting Dugdale, says that Robert was summoned 
to Parliament in 1357 and 1360; but never after- 
wards, nor any of his posterity,—“ therefore (says 
Dugdale), I shall not need to pursue the story of 
them any further;” but (adds Nicolas) “the 
Barony must be deemed to be still vested in his 
descendants and representatives.” The words I 
have put in italics would seem, perhaps, to justify 
the record of Visitation, rather than that of In- 
quisition. The barony of Aldeburgh, of Hare- 
wood, the possessor of which was the husband of | 
Robert's sister Elizabeth, had the same fate as 
that of Robert de Insulé de Rubeo Monte. Wil- | 
liam de Aldeburgh left a legitimate son, aged 
thirty, at his father’s death, in 1388 ; but the son 
was never summoned during the three remaining 
years of his life. Both baronies are now in | 
abeyance. J. Doran. | 


P.S. I observe that, in making out a census of | 
the peers, some doubt is expressed as to whether | 
“ Auckland ” should be reckoned as a bishop or an 
earl. Here is a precedent. John, Baron de | 
Grandison, succeeded his brother Peter in 1358. 
John had been Bishop of Exeter since 1327; he 
sat in Parliament in right of his episcopal dignity, 
and was, consequently, never summoned in his | 
barony. He left a nephew as his next heir; but 
he was never summoned, and this barony is also | 
in abeyance. 


- Narrer (3 S. v. 125, 184.) — Though, —_ 
probably, the Anglo-Saxon name of Nedre, 
whence the German Natter, and our Adder, was 
first given to the snake-family with reference to 
their creeping position, from the word “ Nether, 
or Nither, Down, downward, below” (Bosworth), 
still, the name once given, how easy would be its 





| enemies. 


transference to other qualities of the hateful tribe, 


| so as to be associated with the idea of venom, &c. 


Thus Natter-jack might represent Poison-jack, and 

— a part of his character, which is not, I 
ieve, quite attributable to the malice of his 

C. W. Bryeuam. 
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Particalars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose: 


Remanve pe Dirrerertius vou Hesaarcanom. 1717—18. Wittem. 
be 
Puanranrrivs, Tarsavnvs Srnonymus Hepaarco-Cuatvaico Rasaum- 
cus. 164, fol. 
Gesenrvs, L ZHROEBAUDE Den Henrarscnen Srracez. 
xsentos, Hasnaiscas Spaacuz onp Scuairr. 
Spalding C Club Books: — 
XVI. Scotrronep Srowzs or Scortann. 
UC RXE Torocraruy or Apeanvgen ano Banrr. 
Yat, we Diaries or Brovie or Baovis. 
urtees Society A Set. 


Vol. Iv. 
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0.1. Onn Batraps. 
0.6. Hursronicat Sonos or Inetann. 
No.7. Sonos awn Battaps aecative To tax Lowpow ‘Passe 


Vol. II. No. 4. 
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No.8. Eanty Navat Bartaps or Enotann. . 
Tas Comptarnr or Scorzanp. Leyden’s edition. 
Wanted by Mr. Jas. Maclehose, 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Owing to the peguivemente of our advertising friends, we are compelled 
to omit our Notes on 


T. B. The communication has been left at the office as requested, 


“ Janvsatem My marry nome.”—Norsa will find the original in Gent, 
Mag. Dec. 1850, p. 582, and much information respecting it in the vol. for 
1851, Part i pp. 66, 114, and 516. 

P. W. 8. We have not yet seen L’T diaire des Ch 
Curieux; or, Notes and Queries but daily expect to —— 
through Messrs. Williams and Norgai 


F. Le. 
Nothing in his life 
ae him like the leaving it.” —Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 4. 


Borwert These shall be inserted if the Querist will add to 
them where answers are to be sent. All queries respecting privalt 
ey must in future give this information. 


R. 8. T. “ The Lass of Richmond Hill” 
U; aN sand was first produced as a new and fe at 
e Lass, no doubt, was a totally imaginary 
2nd 8. ii. 6; xi. 207. 





was the mite Tas Wiliam 
cules 
Qe 





Oxy Monratrry. Le Nev li le 
Four Parts and a pn nit 8vo, iniy—i7t, being Bing fcr 
monuments from a.p. 1650—1718. His Lives of ad 
England, in Two Parts, were published in 1720, 1 


U.C. Dr. Thomas Birch is Fw author of An of the Bart of G the Share 
which King Charles I. had in e Tran ons of Glamor- 


| gan, Lond, 1747, 8vo, and indi in 1756 with an A 


The old rhyme — 

“ When Our jety Siloia On Teste ho 

Then, Englan: mishap: 
to Easter Day, not to aati at ws it 8. vi ‘ 

Brady's Chavis Calendaria, {205 and Fuller's verte 
shire.” Fuller has iven a list of the a enetld as ae 
happened since the Conquest. 

Exnarom.—3rd 8. y. p, 140, col. ii. line 2, for “ Hugh-Wade Grey.” 
read “ Hugh Wade-Gery.” 

one Cases for binding she volumes f aed, N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers 


Camot. 


“Norzs a Qcearmes” 
issued in Mowrary hy uae 
Six Months fi direct from the 
yearly Inoex) is lls. 4d., which may be can Poet 
yale at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Sarre, 2% 
BLLINGTON Strasser, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commonications FOR 
tus Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Norges & Quenixs” is registered for transmission abroad. 








